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JAPAN’S RECENT STATEMENT OF POLICY. 


N April 18th the attention of Europe was turned to the Far 
East by a statement made to the press by the spokesman 
of the Japanese Foreign Office, in which far-reaching claims 

were made in respect of Japan’s “ special position ” in China. 

The first impression made by this statement was one of surprise, 
accompanied by considerable indignation that the Japanese Govern- 
ment should arrogate to itself the right to tell the rest of the 
world what it might and what it might not do in its relations 
with China. Any doubt as to whether the Foreign Office spokesman 
was exceeding his authority was quickly removed by a series 
of statements made in Washington and Berlin by the Japanese 
Ambassadors, and in Geneva by the liaison officer with the 
League of Nations, all of which tended to show that, to 
quote the comment of the Temps, Japan was taking advantage of 
the tension in Europe and the crisis in the United States to assume 
a de facto protectorate over China, with virtual control of China’s 
foreign relations, and to proclaim a Far Eastern Monroe Doctrine. 
In particular, it was noticed that, in making his statement in 
Geneva, on April 23rd, Mr. Yokoyama pointed out that what his 
Government had particularly in mind was the proposed technical 
collaboration which was contemplated by the League, and it was 
accordingly assumed that one of the reasons that had led the 
Japanese Foreign Office to allow the “ calculated indiscretion ”’ of 
April 18th to be perpetrated was the fact that on May 15th the 
League Council was to have before it the report of its special com- 
mittee on the question of assistance to China. 

That there is a connection between the two events is more than 
likely, but this is only one of several important considerations 
which should be borne in mind if the action of the Japanese Foreign 
Office is to be placed in its proper perspective. Many reports 
have been in circulation recently, some of them, perhaps, no more 
than rumours, regarding the intention of the Japanese Government 
to “settle up” relations with China and, in particular, to make 
an attempt to recover some of the outstanding loans. By piecing 
together some of these stories, unconfirmed though they may be, 
It Is possible to make a guess at what is behind the Japanese move. 
Thus it was reported in Tokyo in the middle of March that negotia- 
tions were shortly to be opened in Shanghai for the adjustment of 
the “ Nishihara ”* loans, stated to total 800 million yen, and that 


A (1) An outline of the statements referred to was printed in the Bulletin of 
a 26th, Vol. X, No. 22, vide pp. 23, 29, 31 and 35. As the New York Herald- 
ribune put it, ‘‘ The more the Japanese have to say about the policy they intend 
to pursue in their quarter of the world, the bolder and more presumptuous these 
——— appear,” and the paper accused Japan of “‘ resorting to the typically 
~tiental trick of doing up a thoroughly insolent challenge to world opinion in scented 
imsincerities and sending out small boys to deliver it.”’ 
(2) These were advanced, in 1917, to the Anfu clique in Peking, and were 
squandered in military adventures. 
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once this matter had been settled Japan would be ready to invest 
further sums in Chinese trade development. It is, however, very 
unlikely that China will be able to make an offer which would be 
considered adequate by her Japanese creditors, and for this reason 
it is interesting to read the remarks of the Chinese Admiral |; 
Hsi-chia, who is reported’ to have gone to Nanking specially to 
warn the Government not to permit the so-called “‘ North China 
crisis,” regarding Manchuria, to overshadow “ the certainty that 
within two months the Japanese intend to invade South China.” 
The Admiral is stated to have added that the Japanese were planning 
to occupy Foochow, Amoy and Swatow in order to force China to 
recognise the fait accompli in Manchuria, and to close the ports to 
American aeroplanes and other imports, and he predicted that the 
action would be taken by the Japanese Navy under the pretext of 
foreclosing on China’s unsettled debts. 

In connection with the Japanese attitude towards the question 
of new loans to China, as expressed in the statements last month, 
it is also interesting to note that three weeks earlier, at the end of 
March, when reports reached Shanghai that an _ international 
consortium was planning a large loan to the Chinese Government, 
the Japanese there pointed out that Japan would expect to be a 
party to any international plan to finance China. This claim was 
put forward on the ground, not of Japan’s participation in the 
Consortium of 1920,? but of her special position as the Power 
principally interested in the Far East. Only a few days later the 
rumours of fresh international assistance caused some discussion 
in Tokyo, and Mr. Amau, the Foreign Office spokesman, intimated 
that the Government would oppose any new schemes for international 
co-operation in China. This was on April roth, a week before the 
statement which startled the world, and it is surprising that it did 
not attract more attention, for Mr. Amau went on to say that 
foreigners ought to know Japan’s attitude, which was absolutely 
opposed to foreign intervention in China in any form. 

There would certainly appear to have been ample cause for 
the preoccupation in Government circles in Tokyo with the question 
of fresh loans. For on the same day that Mr. Amau made his 
declaration it became known in Shanghai that a large new banking 
and discount firm was being founded there ‘“‘ under the active 
instigation of T. V. Soong, H. H. Kung, the Finance Minister, and 
Sun Fo, President of the Legislative Council.”* This organisation 
was avowedly being formed to circumvent the Consortium agreement 
which gave Japan the right to participate, and, ‘‘ because Japan !s 





(1) By the British United Press, in a telegram of May 3rd from Peking. 

(2) This was signed on October 15th, 1920. By its terms Japan would have 
the right to participate if a loan were issued under the auspices of the Government 
supported groups formed in Great Britain, France, Japan and the U.S.A. Nothing, 
however, precluded other banks from issuing loans, but they would, of court, 
enjoy no support from the Governments. 

(3) According to a telegram to the New York Times from Mr. Hallett Abend. 
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beginning,” said the report, “‘ to press for the settlement of more 
than $600 million in unsecured debts of Japanese creditors ”’ the 
new company was not to attempt to raise international cash loans, 
but would seek to finance the development of projects sponsored 
by the Government, the company guaranteeing advances, which 
were to be in material and not in cash. Reports were even circulated 
that Baron Rothschild was interested in the scheme, on behalf of 
the Bank for International Settlements, and that Mr. Yen, the 
Chinese Ambassador in Moscow, was proceeding to Geneva to 
enlist international support as a measure to frustrate Japanese 
efforts to control the business of the Chinese coasts. And only a few 
days after the Tokyo statement a British banking group was reported 
to be arranging a loan of £1,500,000 to the Chinese Government, 
which was being placed privately in London, and was to be secured 
on the British portion of the Boxer Indemnity. 

So much for the particular reasons which may have led to the 
declaration appearing when it did. More generally it is regarded 
in foreign circles in Tokyo as having had its genesis in the efforts 
in Europe last July of T. V. Soong, who was then Finance Minister, 
to organise international assistance. Japan then asked for and 
obtained from the League assurances that the assistance contem- 
plated would be non-political. ‘‘ Now she serves notice,’’ as one 
correspondent put it, “that any efforts the League may make 
towards a reconstruction loan will be vetoed.”’ 

This question of loans, however, only represents one aspect of 
Sino-Japanese relations. The solution to the pronouncement of 
April 18th must be sought also, not only in the historical back- 
ground—which affords plenty of precedents for action of the kind 
—but also in a number of considerations, part fact and part idea 
only, which are important elements in the ‘‘ make-up” of the 
Japanese official mind. These may perhaps be referred to first, 
and enumerated as follows :— 

Ever since September, 1931, the Government has been more or 
less under the spell of two slogans ; “‘ period of emergency,” and 
“national crisis,” and this “ crisis mentality’ has played a con- 
siderable part in the attitude now taken up. Since last summer the 
political tension has been relaxed, for a variety of reasons which 
cannot be referred to here, but the Ministers of the Defence Services, 
in order to prevent any weakening of support for their claims on 
the Budget, evolved the theory that the period of emergency would 
continue until after 1935. It was pointed out that the Naval Con- 
ference must bring up questions which are bound to cause the 
greatest concern to Japan; her demand for parity with Great 
Britain and America will certainly not be well received.? Then it 





_ (1) On July 24th, 1933, the F.O. Spokesman in Tokyo said that the trans- 
actions contemplated would promote internal strife in China and by instigating 
Chinese nationalists against Japan further disturb the peace in the Far East. 

(2) Speaking in the Diet on January 27th last the Minister of Marine stated 
that they were going to ask for equality in Naval strength. 
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is in 1935 that Japan’s withdrawal from the League becomes de. 
finitive, and this may involve consideration of the position of the 
mandated islands, which now form the outermost screen against 
a possible attack by the American fleet. And in the third place the 
Soviet’s second Five-Year Plan will be completed in that year, , 
fact which is closely connected with the next “idea” under the 
influence of which Japanese policy is framed. 


This is the belief, widely held in Japan, that war with the 
U.S.S.R. is inevitable. The more necessary, then, to settle up 
matters with China before Japan’s hands are full with the defence 
of Manchukuo and Inner Mongolia against Russia. It is true that 
statements have repeatedly been made by Soviet Ministers that the 
only cause of their extensive military preparations is the require- 
ments of defence, and that external evidence would appear, to the 
Western mind at any rate, to show that they are perfectly sincere 
in claiming this. But in the meantime reports have been circulated 
in Manchuria that the Soviets intend to begin hostilities at any 
moment. As long ago as February, the Moscow correspondent of 
an American news agency came to Harbin and said that preparations 
for war against Japan were going on throughout the whole of the 
Union. There were 400,000 men stationed between Chita and 
Vladivostock already, and troops were moving into Siberia every 
day. The number of aeroplanes in the Far Eastern area he put at 
300, and gave a great many other details as to military preparations, 
railway construction, arrivals of marines at Vladivostock, as also 
of submarines, and so on. 


On the other side it is interesting to note that, at about the same 
date (February roth), General Blucher, the Soviet Far Eastem 
Commander, reported to the Communist Party Congress in Moscow 
that Japan had concentrated 130,000 men in Manchuria, with 500 
aeroplanes, and was “ feverishly preparing’’ for war against the 
Soviet. 


Whether the American correspondent’s statements are reliable is 
open to question, but they are believed by many influential Japanese. 
The paramount importance to Japan of securing Manchuria and 
Mongolia against any risk of loss to Russia is part of the even 
greater question which may not unfairly be described as an obsession 
of the Japanese mind, to which all policy must be subordinated— 
that of the country’s strategic position in the Pacific. To secutt 
this position the most careful plans are continually being made and 
revised, and, despite the fact that it may be difficult for the not- 
Japanese mind to envisage the eventuality of any other natioi 
wishing to attack Japan proper, every move in her foreign policy 
actuated primarily and in the last resort by Ge requirements 0! 





ould 
that 


(1) An attack on Korea or Manchuria is, of course, a possibility which w 
be accepted outside Japan, and they are vital to Japan’s economic existence, 10 
an enemy holding them would be able to cripple her trade. 
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these plans. This may be illustrated by a short reference to the 
Naval manceuvres of last August, in which the possibility of Great 
Britain joining America against Japan was taken as the basis of 
the operations. These manceuvres concluded with a battle between 
two fleets, representing, in strength, the Anglo-American and the 
Japanese Fleets, that is, one force, defending the advanced positions 
of the Japanese Navy in the region of the Bonin Islands, was made 
weaker than the attacker, in the same proportion as the actual 
Japanese Fleet is weaker in comparison with the combined Anglo- 
American Fleets. 

The result obtained was summed up by Rear-Admiral Inji as 
demonstrating the possibility for the Anglo-American Fleet, though 
with heavy losses, to take possession of the Marshall, Caroline, 
Palaos and Marianne Islands. The operations proved, he said, that 
the enemy might establish itself on these Islands, and even construct 
there an aerial base from which direct raids on Japan would be 
possible. However, in his opinion, even the combined Anglo- 
American Fleet would be unable to alter the fundamental stragetic 
position of Japan, provided she held firmly in her hands Manchuria, 
Mongolia and Northern China. 

It is evident from all this that the aim of Japanese policy is to 
make the country’s position impregnable against any enemy or 
combination of enemies, and if it were suggested to Japan that the 
latter aim—ability to defy any combination of enemies—was an 
ideal no country could expect to realise, she would no doubt reply 
that, for her, it was no less than a matter of life and death, since her 
very existence depends on the maintenance of her trade relations 
with the mainland of Asia. 

It is true that Japan is dependent upon imports from abroad 
for most of her raw materials, including her iron and coal. Owing 
to the rapid growth of the population and the fact that only one- 
sixth of the land area of the country is suitable for agriculture 
industrial development has been carried out at an intensified pace, 
though even now in Japan as a whole the factory is still the exception 
and the small workshop or household industry the rule, so that the 
total number of factory employees is still less than two millions. 
As a student of Japanese affairs wrote recently? : 

‘The main cause of the uneven development and precarious 
nature of industry in Japan is the lack of an adequate and economical 
supply of iron and steel. Unless Japan can solve this problem she 
cannot industrialize herself sufficiently to provide for her rising 
population, and she cannot overcome this difficulty with the limited 
resources in her Empire as it is at present... . Japan is at a 
marked disadvantage in the economic warfare (in which all nations 
of the world are engaged) because she is at present dependent upon 
foreign sources, both for her raw materials and for her export markets. 
Therefore she is in a position of profound insecurity on the economic 





(1) Vide “‘ Japan,” by F. C. Jones. Arrowsmith, 1933. (Pages 91 and 93.) 
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and industrial front. She cannot reduce her imports because they 
largely consist of food and raw materials, yet her exports, throug) 
which alone she can purchase the commodities essential to he, 
existence, may be shut out by other countries who are also striving t) 
improve their economic position. The only thing Japan can do js ty 
endeavour to increase the resources and the markets which gy 
directly controls, and such a relief she hopes to find in Manchuria.” 


This digression may have served to show why Japan’s position 
is so vulnerable, and is justified by the consideration that some 
knowledge of the causes and nature of this economic weakness js 
essential to the forming of any estimate of Japanese motives 
Apart from this, however, it is the case that, at present, the foreign 
policy of Japan is largely dictated by those who believe that she 
should be paramount in the Far East, and should wield an influence 
there similar to that which the U.S.A. exercises in the Caribbean 
and South America. In other words, Japan, they consider, should 
declare a “‘ Monroe Doctrine ’”’ for Asia, which may be interpreted, 
broadly, as follows :— 

First, that no Western Power shall acquire any new political 
influence or territorial acquisitions in the Far East; second, that 
before taking any important decision with regard to China foreign 
States shall first consult Japan; third, that Japan should enjoy 
full freedom to intervene in that area if she considers it necessary 
to her interests ; and fourth, that should she do so, there will be no 
interference by any Western nation. 


There is, of course, nothing new in the desire of Japan to take 
the lead in Asia and to impose upon China a relationship which 
might result in the exercise of a virtual protectorate over that 
country. Among the Twenty-one Demands put forward in January, 
1915, were stipulations that the Chinese Government should employ 
influential Japanese as advisers in political, financial and military 
affairs ; that it should engage not to cede or lease to a third Power 
any harbour or bay or island along the coast; and that China 
should purchase from Japan a fixed amount of munitions of war 0! 
that a Sino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal should be established 1 
China, for which Japanese material would be purchased. 


These demands affected China proper; as regards Manchuria 
and Inner Eastern Mongolia, the claims of Japan were more exacting, 
and as far as Manchuria was concerned, were acceded to by the 
Chinese. Those outlined above were waived, in the face of the 
resentment felt throughout the world when the details became 
known, and this resentment was largely responsible for the dete™ 
mination of the Powers—principally Great Britain and the U.S.A— 
to take the matter up at the Washington Conference with a view 
to preventing a recurrence of any such action by Japan. The 





(1) As the Chinese Minister in Switzerland remarked, however, the Moar 
Doctrine at least guaranteed the independence of the South American States 
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result was the signature of the Nine-Power Treaty of February 6th, 
1922, the “ self-denying ordinance ” of the Powers as regards China. 


The Treaty was signed by Japan, Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium and Portugal, as well as 
by China herself, and these Powers agreed :— 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of China. 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
Government. 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectively establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China. 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from countenanc- 
ing action inimical to the security of such States. 


In addition, under Articles 1 and 7 of the Treaty, Japan had 
the right to call the attention of the other signatories to any action 
in China inimical to her security, and no explanation has been 
forthcoming from Tokyo as to why this “safeguard” was not 
made use of by the Government to give effect to its objections to the 
proposed loans to China. It is clear that the claim now made by 
Japan is irreconcilable with those undertakings, notwithstanding 
the assurances given to the British Ambassador by Mr. Hirota on 
April 25th’. The original statement made by Mr. Amau was 
not official, and it may be argued that the Japanese Foreign Minister’s 
assurances given to Sir Francis Lindley now constitute the only 
official expression of his Government’s policy. These assurances 
are in contradiction with some of the claims made in the statements 
by the Ambassadors in Washington and Berlin, as well as by the 
Foreign Office spokesman, and it can only be assumed that the 
concern expressed throughout the world at the character and tone 
of some of these claims has caused the Japanese Government 
to withdraw from the position which it was seeking to take up. 


Several versions of the verbal statement as originally made 
have been published, but the translation sent to London by the 
British Ambassador in Tokyo, and circulated to the House of 
Commons by the Foreign Secretary on April 23rd, is probably the 
nearest approach to an authenticated text, and is therefore, printed 
as an Annex to this article. 


One of the reasons which has tended to accentuate the concern 
felt at the Japanese action is the fact that the day on which the 
statement appeared reports were circulated that the Air Force of 
Japan was to be increased in strength by 500 machines within the 
ext year or eighteen months. This followed shortly after the 





_ _ (1) Vide the British Foreign Secretary's statement in Parliament on April 30th, 
in the Chronology, page 24. See also pages 28, 29. 
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publication of the Budget estimates, which showed that the Fighting 
Services were swallowing up no less than 936 million yen, out of a 
total revenue of 1,248 millions, while within the last few months 
a number of other incidents have served to maintain the impression 
abroad that the “ crisis mentality ”’ is still the dominating influence 
in foreign politics. Thus, at the end of last September new 
regulations were put into force which increased the independence 
of the Naval Staff as regards the Cabinet ; in November changes 
were made in the higher command of the Navy which were regarded 
as a victory for the “‘ Big Navy”’ men; and later in the same 
month Baron Wakatsuki, who had been speaking in support of the 
London Naval Treaty, was the victim of an attack on his life— 
fortunately unsuccessful—by a member of a patriotic society. In 
January, the Foreign Minister stated in the Diet that the Islands 
for which Japan held a mandate would have to remain in their 
hands, despite their withdrawal from the League. Incidentally, 
General Araki, the Minister for War, resigned in that month 
(January 22nd), but his successor, General Hayashi, is generally 
known as an “ Araki man,” which is understood to mean that 
like his predecessor he is an advocate of “ Japanism.’’ This, as 
General Araki interprets it, may be summed up as the conviction 
that, so far from learning from the West, ‘‘ Japan has much to 
teach it in the matter of right conduct and a true sense of spiritual 
and moral values, and it is her mission to regenerate a degenerate 
and troubled world, or at least to save Asia from the evils which 
beset the peoples of Europe and America.’’* 

As against all these indications of the national temper, it should 
be noted that definite steps to place relations with the United 
States on a better footing were taken in February last, on the 
occasion of the arrival in Washington of the new Japanese 
Ambassador. Notes were exchanged between Mr. Cordell Hull and 
Mr. Hirota* which seemed to give evidence of sincere goodwill on 
both sides and of a determination to settle all ‘‘ pending issues ” 
by “‘ pacific processes.” 

The fact that certain issues were still ‘‘ pending ’’ was, no doubt, 
brought home to the Japanese Government by the action of the 
United States in recognising the Soviet Government, which took 
place on November 17th, 1933. It was not that there were any 
specific matters waiting settlement, but rather that ever since the 
seizure of Manchuria in September, 1931 American policy towards 
Japan had been preoccupied with the problem of the attitude to be 
taken up towards developments on the Asiatic mainland. Mr. 





(1) The Budget was estimated to balance at 2,111 millions (£105 million odd + 
par), the deficit being made up by borrowing. 

(2) Mr. Hirota based the claim to the Islands on the fact that they had been 
promised to Japan by the Allied Powers before the League was established. 

(3) From “ Japan,” by F. C. Jones. Vide page 108. i 

(4) For an outline of their contents, see the Bulletin of March 29th, Vol. %, 
No. 20, page 28. 
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Stimson, then Secretary of State, had put the U.S. standpoint in 
clear terms in a letter addressed to the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments, made public in America on January 7th, 1932, the gist of 
which was that the Administration could not admit the legality of 
any de facto situation or recognise any agreement which might impair 
the rights of the United States or its citizens, or which was brought 
about by means contrary to the Nine-Power Treaty or the Kellogg 


Pact. 

This statement of American policy was amplified in a letter from 
Mr. Stimson to Senator Borah, dated February 24th, 1932', in 
which he referred to the connection between the undertakings 
embodied in the Nine-Power Treaty and the agreement of the 
U.S. Government to limit its Fleet and refrain from fortifying the 
Philippines and Guam. Finally, the whole position of the Govern- 
ment was reviewed in a speech made by Mr. Stimson to the Council 
on Foreign Relations on August 8th, 1932, in which the moral value 
of the universal condemnation of actions.taken in violation of 
treaties was stressed. When the American Government took the 
responsibility of sending its Note of January 7th, he said, “ It was 
appealing to a new common sentiment and to the provisions of a 
Treaty as yet untested. Its own refusal to recognise the fruits of 
aggression might be of comparatively little moment to an aggressor. 
But when the entire group of civilised nations took their stand 
beside the position of the American Government, the situation was 
revealed in its true sense. Moral disapproval, when it becomes the 
disapproval of the whole world, takes on a significance hitherto 
unknown in international law.”’ 

Mr. Stimson was here referring to the fact that the League As- 
sembly, at a special meeting on March 11th, 1932, had adopted a 
resolution which went quite as far as the principles laid down 
by Mr. Stimson. This resolution laid it down, inter alia, that 
it was incumbent upon the members of the League not to recognise 
any situation, treaty, or agreement which might be brought about 
by means contrary to the League Covenant or the Pact of Paris 
(the Kellogg Treaty). 

Mr. Stimson’s statements had all the authority of utterances 
of the Secretary of State, and need no further action to become part 
of the country’s policy, though actually the principles therein 
laid down have never been given constitutional sanction by the 
Congress of the United States. The Government also ranged 
itself alongside the members of the League by sending a communica- 
tion to the Secretary-General, on the occasion of the adoption of 
the resolution, expressing satisfaction at the action taken by the 
Assembly and at the fact that the nations of the world were united 
on a policy not to recognise the validity of results attained in violation 
of the Treaties in force. 





_ ww An outline of this is printed in the Bulletin of March 3rd, 1932, Vol. VIII, 
NO, 18, page a7. 
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This latest move by Japan has necessitated the attitude of the 
United States being reviewed afresh. Following, therefore, on 
enquiries made in Tokyo, the Secretary of State was able to issue 
on April 30th, a statement setting out particulars of the points 
raised and of the view taken by the Administration of the situation 
revealed by the Japanese Foreign Minister’s reply. The text of 
this is printed as an Annex to this article. 

The British Government’s present position is set out in the 
statement made in Parliament on April 30th, already referred to, 
and further explanation of certain passages in this were given by 
the Foreign Secretary on May 7th, in reply to questions as to why 
he had made a reference, in his earlier statement, to “ special 
rights possessed by Japan in relation to China which had been 
recognised by other Powers but not shared by them.” Sir John 
Simon’s reply may be quoted in full :— 

“The phrase . . . quoted was employed for the purpose 
of indicating that any particular policy of His Majesty’s Government 
in China or any particular activity of British subjects could only be 
successfully challenged by showing that such policy or such activity 
infringed some special Japanese right recognised by other Powers 
and not shared by them. There are no rights of a general character 
that would fall within the category indicated by my hon. friend. 
Japan, however, like other countries, has no doubt acquired special 
rights in China recognised by other Powers but not shared by them, 
by virtue of agreements relating to particular enterprises. An 
example would be the Japanese concession in Hankow. [ am not 
in a position to give a list of such agreements, nor do [| think it 
necessary to do so, since the responsibility of proving that this or 
that right comes within the category in question does not rest on 
His Majesty’s Government.”’ 

HLL. 


ANNEX I. 


Translation of verbal statement by Foreign Office spokesman in 
Tokyo on April 18th. (Sent to London by the British Ambassador 
at Tokyo and circulated to Parliament on April 23rd, 1934.) 


Owing to special position of Japan in her relations with China her 
views and attitude respecting matters that concern China may not agree 
in every point with those of foreign nations ; but it must be realised that 
Japan is called upon to exert the utmost effort in carrying out her mission 
and in fulfilling her special responsibilities in East Asia. Japan has beet 
compelled to withdraw from the League of Nations because of thei! 
failure to agree in their opinions on fundamental principles of preserving 
peace in East Asia. Although Japan’s attitude towards China may @ 
times differ from that of foreign countries such difference cannot be 
evaded owing to Japan’s position and mission. 

It goes without saying that Japan at all times is endeavouring 
maintain and promote her friendly relations with foreign nations, but 
at the same time we consider it only natural that to keep peace and order 
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in East Asia we must even act alone on our own responsibility, and it’is 
our duty to perform it. At the same time there is no country but China 
which is in a position to share with Japan the responsibility for main- 
tenance of peace in East Asia. 

Accordingly, unification of China, preservation of her territorial 
integrity as well as restoration of order in that country, are most ardently 
desired by Japan. History shows these can be attained through no other 
means than awakening and voluntary efforts of China herself. 

We oppose, therefore, any attempt on the part of China to avail 
herself of the influence of any other country in order to resist Japan ; 
we also oppose any action taken by China calculated to play one Power 
against another. Any joint operations undertaken by foreign Powers 
even in the name of technical or financial assistance at this particular 
moment after Manchurian and Shanghai incidents are bound to acquire 
political significance. Undertakings of such nature, if carried through 
to the end, must give rise to complications that might eventually necessi- 
tate discussion of problems like division of China which would be the 
greatest possible misfortune for China and at the same time would have 
most serious repercussion upon Japan and East Asia. 

Japan therefore must object to such undertakings as a matter of 
principle, although she will not find it necessary to interfere with any 
foreign country negotiating individually with China on questions of 
finance or trade as long as such negotiations benefit China, and are not 
detrimental to peace in East Asia. 

However, supplying China with war aeroplanes, building aerodromes in 
China, and detailing military instructors or military advisers to China 
or contracting a loan to provide funds for political uses would obviously 
tend to alienate friendly relations between Japan, China, and other 
countries and to disturb peace and order in Eastern Asia. Japan will 
oppose such projects. 

Foregoing attitude of Japan should be clear from policies she has 
pursued in the past, but on account of the fact that positive movements 
for joint action in China by foreign Powers under one pretext or another 
are reported to be on foot, it was deemed not inappropriate to reiterate 
her policy at this time. 


ANNEX II. 
Statement by Mr. Cordell Hull issued in Washington on April 
30th, 1934. 


The American Ambassador to Japan, under instructions from the 
State Department, called on the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
« April 29th, and made a statement the substance of which was as 
HOllOws :— 

_' Recent indications of the attitude of the Japanese Government 
‘ith regard to the interests of Japan and other countries in China and in 
onnection with China come from sources so authoritative as to preclude 
heir being ignored, and make it necessary for the American Government, 
idhering to the traditions of frankness that have prevailed in the relations 


between it and the Government of Japan, to reaffirm the position of the 


tor a with regard to the questions of the rights and interests 
volved. 
“ The relations of the United States with China are governed, as are 
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our relations with Japan and other countries, by generally accepted 
principles of international law and provisions of treaties to which the 
United States is a party. 

‘‘The United States has with regard to China certain rights and 
obligations. In addition, she is associated with China and Japan, or 
with both together with certain other countries, in multilateral treaties 
relating to rights and obligations in the Far East, and in one great 
multilateral treaty to which practically all countries in the world are 
parties. 

“* These treaties are lawfully modifiable or terminable only by processes 
prescribed, recognised, or agreed upon by the parties to them. 

“‘In the international associations and relationships of the United 
States the American Government seeks to be duly considerate of the 
rights, obligations, and legitimate interests of other countries, and expects 
on the part of other Governments due consideration of the rights, 
obligations, and legitimate interests of the United States. 

““In the opinion of the American people and the American Govern 
ment no nation can, without the assent of the other nations concerned, 
rightfully endeavour to make conclusive its will in situations in which 
are involved the rights, obligations, and legitimate interests of other 
sovereign States. The American Government has dedicated the United 
States to the policy of the good neighbour, and to the practical application 
of that policy will continue, on its own part and in association with other 
Governments, to devote its best efforts.” 





DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated April 21st, 1934. 
Italy and Central Europe. 
(1) Text of the official communiqué published after the Rome conversations 
(March 17th, 1934). 
(2, 3 & 4) Text of the three Protocols. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated April 28th, 1934. 
Press Legislation in Germany. 
(1) Law as to the profession of editor. October 4th, 1933. 
(2) Text of the Constitution of the National Chamber of the press. 
(3) Speech of the Minister of Education and Propaganda to the represen- 
tatives of the German press. 


1934 FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


May 14th *Advisory Committee appointed by the League 

Assembly at request of the Chinese Government Geneva 

14th *79th Session of the League Council Geneva 

16th ee -European Economic Conference ... Vienna 

17th International Conference on Technical Education Barcelona 

18th *Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium Geneva 

19th 18th Congress of International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies ... 

19th International Conference re the use of Esperanto 
in schools, etc. 

28th Technical Committee of International Associa- 
tion for Social Progress Geneva 

29th Preparatory Committee of Conference on High 
International Studies, 1935 ... Paris 

29th 22nd Session of International Commission for 
Air Navigation .. 

29th *General Commission of. the " Disarmament 
Conference bs _ 


Folkestone 


Vienna 


Lisbon 


Geneva 
Geneva 


30th *Permanent Mandates Commission 
* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

April 27th—The Anti-War Pact, originated by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, was signed in Buenos Ayres by the representatives of 13 
American Republics, including the U.S.A. The others were, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador and Venezuela. 

(The Pact had been signed by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, on October roth, 1933.) 


Austria. 

April 25th.—The police were reported to have arrested some 1,000 
Communists for spreading propaganda for a meeting on May Ist. 

April 26th.—Speaking at a meeting in Vienna, Prince Starhemberg 
referred to the probability of his being appointed Vice-Chancellor, with 
charge of the semi-military formations, and declared that this closer 
union would redound to the common good; so long as Herr Dollfuss 
was Chancellor and he was leader of the Heimwehr, it would never be 
possible to tear them apart. 

April 30th.—Parliament met and granted the Government full powers 
for the creation of the new corporative State. The Government presented 
a motion for the approval of 471 decrees issued since the suspension of 
Parliament, including the draft corporative Constitution and the Enabling 
Bill, to take the place of the Wartime Enabling Bill, on which the Govern- 
ment had hitherto based its decrees. The action of the Government was 
criticised in strong terms by the representatives of the Pan-Germans and 
of the Schober, or National Economic bloc, who protested against ‘‘ this 
régime which has no majority behind it, and which for over a year has 
ruled unconstitutionally, supported by bayonets.”’ Parliament was 
then dissolved. 

The text of the Constitution was published, and began with a preamble 
stating that the Austrian people ‘‘ receives this Constitution for its 
Christian, German, Federal State on a corporative foundation.’ 

Provision was made for the setting up of a new advisory and legislative 
body. Legislation was to be carried out by the Federal Chamber after 
preliminary discussion of the draft bills put forward by the Government 
in the Councils of State, the Federal Council of Culture, the Federal 
Economic Council, and the Council of the Provinces. 

All these, except the Federal Chamber, were purely advisory bodies. 
They were as follows : 

Council of State.—Forty or fifty ‘‘ worthy citizens of high character ”’ 
nominated by the Federal President and approved by the Chancellor. 

Cultural Council.—Thirty to forty representatives of churches, 
religious bodies and educational institutions. Any citizen over 26 years 
of age who was known to be patriotic was eligible. 

Federal Economic Council.—Seventy to eighty members submitted 
by public corporations. 

Council of Provinces.—Governors of Provinces and financial repre- 
sentative of each province. 

The new legislative body, the Federal Chamber, was to consist of 
20 members from the Council of State, 10 members from the Cultural 
Council, 20 members of the Economic Council, and 9 members of the 
Provincial Council. 
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It was to be allowed to take a decision on the bills presented to it by 
the Government, which would first be submitted to the advisory councils, 
The latter could only pronounce an opinion. 

The Federal Chamber could only say ‘‘ Yes”’ or ‘‘ No,” and could 
not alter any measure submitted by the Government. 

The Government might decide to hold a referendum of the whole 
nation, either to submit to it a bill rejected by the Federal Chamber or 
to submit to it a bill before it was put before the Federal Chamber. The 
referendum could also be held on any question of principle. 

May ist.—May Day was celebrated in Vienna by a procession of the 
Stande (professions and guilds), symbolising the corporative structure 
of the future State. 

Prince Starhemberg’s appointment as Vice-Chancellor was announced, 
Major Fey remaining in the Cabinet as Minister for Public Security. 

Herr Dollfuss addressed a children’s festival in the stadium in the 
Prater, and later broadcast a statement to the country, justifying the 
new constitutional order and its aims. 

The Enabling Act was published. It rescinded two articles of the 
former Constitution providing that an entire revision of the Constitution 
must be submitted to a popular referendum, and that State treaties 
must be ratified by Parliament. 

The second article was rescinded to allow the Concordat with the 
Vatican to be ratified without submission to Parliament, and President 
Miklas signed the ratification in the presence of the Papal Nuncio. 

The Enabling Act also dissolved the old Parliament and transferred 
all its constitutional powers to the Federal Government. 

Publication of the text of the Concordat. (See Vatican City.) 

May 2nd.—A decree was issued, under the new Enabling Act, investing 
the Patriotic or Fatherland Front with the powers of a statutory organisa- 
tion. All other parties were considered to have disappeared with the 
promulgation of the Constitution, which knew no parties, so that no 
formal dissolution was necessary. The Heimwehr and Sturmscharen 
remained, as they were automatically members of the Patriotic Front, 
but the Heimwehr as a political party disappeared along with the Christian 
Social and other parties. 

The Patriotic Front was organised on a corporative basis, and divided 
into three sub-organisations, one for civil servants, one for private 
corporations, and a third organised territorially. Herr Dollfuss, the 
‘* Federal Leader ”’ of the Front, was to work with an advisory council, 
like each provincial leader. 

May 3rd.—Broadcast from Munich by Herr Habicht. (See Ger- 
many.) 


Belgium. 


April 26th.—Signor Suvich arrived in Brussels and was received by 
the King and by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. An official statement 
was issued to the effect that, as regards the Disarmament Conference, 
M. Hymans had pointed out that in the Belgian view an agreement 
should be come to among the nations principally interested before there 
was any return to Geneva, and guarantees should be forthcoming that 
Germany would return to the League. Any convention signed must 
be within the framework of the League. 
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Bulgaria. 

April 26th.—M. Mushanoff arrived in Budapest. (See Hungary.) 

May 3rd.—Report of the League Commissioner on the Bulgarian 
financial and economic situation. (See League of Nations.) 

May 7th.—M. Yevtitch arrived in Sofia on an official visit. 


China. 

April 25th.—The Japanese Minister left Shanghai for Tokyo to report 
to his Government on China’s political situation and, in a statement to 
the press, he said he would consult the Foreign Minister about future 
policy towards China, since their relations would have to be readjusted 
from the general point of view, and the general relationship between the 
two countries ought not to be sacrificed for a matter at issue. 

Statement by the Minister at Berne. (See Switzerland.) 

April 28th.—The Canton South-West Political Council issued a 
statement declaring that the Japanese statement not only threatened 
the independence of China, but tended to endanger peace and order in 
the Far East, which were guaranteed by international agreements. It 
was imperative that Japan’s territorial aggression and interference in the 
internal affairs of China should be stopped, and they looked to the League 
and the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty to exercise their powers 
and discharge their obligations under them. 

May 2nd.—Mr. Latham, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
arrived in Peking from Nanking in the course of a “‘ good-will’ visit to 
China and Japan. 

Reports were current that the Tungans had captured Yanghissar and 
were advancing on Yarkand. 


Cuba. 
April 30th.—Announcement re loan from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank. (See U.S.A.) 


Czechoslovakia. 
April 26th.—M. Barthou arrived in Prague on an official visit. 
April 27th.—An official statement said that Dr. Benes and M. Barthou 
had discussed all the international questions and there was complete 
agreement in the policies of the two countries. The keynote of M. 
Barthou’s visit was an emphatic confirmation of the close ties linking 
Czechoslovakia with France. 


Danzig Free City. 

May 1st.—Speaking in Danzig Herr Forster, the Nazi leader, said that 
it need not be thought that the German character of the city, which could 
not be politically or culturally destroyed, could now be economically 
destroyed. There need be no surprise if Danzig took steps to make herself 
economically independent, and if, as a result of the injustice that was 
being done to them, the whole German population desired that the 
present inward and spiritual unity with the German Fatherland should 
take outward and visible form. 

This speech followed a dispute with Poland over the Customs adminis- 
tration. Danzig had demanded the recall of the Polish Customs con- 
troller, as a condition of the conclusion of the Danzig Polish Customs 
Union. Poland agreed to this but only provided Danzig agreed to the 
aaa of the whole of its Customs administration in the Polish 

ustoms. 
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France. 

April 27th.—It was understood that the Government had informed 
the German Government that it would be unpleasantly surprised by 
any proposal to apply a transfer moratorium to the Young and Dawes 
Loans, and was resolved to protect the interests of its creditors. 

Statement ve M. Barthou’s visit to Prague. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

April 29th.—M. Barthou arrived back in Paris and informed the 
press that in Warsaw they had arrived at a loyal and cordial under. 
standing ; ‘‘ the alliance has been clearly defined and, as a result, it js 
stronger than ever.” 

As to Prague he said ‘‘ The Little Entente has not been misled by the 
efforts of a propaganda which seeks to exploit it on every possible occasion, 

. It understands the policy of France and approves of it.” 

May 3rd.—The Quai d’Orsay issued a translation of the Japanese 
Government’s Note of May Ist in reply to the French enquiries as to 
policy in China. This stated that Japan had taken, and intended to 
take, no action against the independence or interests of China; on the 
contrary, she sincerely desired the maintenance of her territorial integrity, 
unity and prosperity. Nor had she any intention of transgressing the 
rights of other Powers, and she subscribed to the principles of the open 
door and equal opportunity. 

‘* Japan cannot, however, remain indifferent,’’ the Note concluded, 
““to any possible intervention of third parties, which, under whatever 
pretext it were made, might be prejudicial to the maintenance of order 
and justice in the Far East and in regions where Japan, if only by reason 
of her geographical position, has interests of vital importance. Conse- 
quently Japan cannot allow Chinese problems to be exploited by third 
parties with a view to pursuing an interested policy without regard for 
the conditions indicated above.” 

The French reply pointed out that if events endangering the main- 
tenance of peace and order did occur ‘‘ the Government are convinced 
that the Imperial Government would seek, in concert with other Powers, 
to find a lawful solution in conformity with the principles which inspired 
the Acts of Washington, and notably in application of the conciliatory 
procedure laid down in Article 7 of the Nine Power Treaty. . . .” 

May 4th.—Sir George Clerk presented his credentials as British 
Ambassador to the President of the Republic. 

May 5th.—M. Bérenger in Rome. (See Italy.) 


Germany. 

April 25th.—Statement re proposal to guarantee the independence 
of the Baltic States. (See Latvia.) 

April 26th.—An official commentary on the report as to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Baltic guarantee proposal confirmed the 
refusal to support it, but corrected certain details of the Latvian report 
as to what had taken place. On March 28th M. Litvmoff had pro- 
posed to the German Ambassador at Moscow a protocol guaranteeing the 
independence and integrity of the Baltic States, but Germany had 
regarded it as unsuitable. The Government found it remarkable that 
M. Litvinoff should approach it with a project he had previously placed 
before another Government, his action having then been interpreted 


as directed against Germany. nA 
Apart from this, the proposal lacked any foundation in political 
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realities. Presumably no threat to the Baltic States was to be expected 
from Russia, and Germany could not allow that such an intention should 
be imputed to her. There only remained the possibility of a threat 
from a third Power, and there was no ground for such an assumption. 
The Government could, therefore, see no reason for the two Powers to 
assume the part of protectors of the Baltic States. The Soviet Govern- 
ment had been informed of this view on April 14th. 

Dr. Schacht broadcast a statement about the next day’s international 
conference of Germany’s long and medium-term creditors, in which he 
intimated that cash transfers would be suspended completely. The 
reason was the insufficiency of foreign currencies, and this in turn was 
due to the fact that foreign trade had shrunk to a third of its figure of 
2 or 3 years ago; also, one half of their foreign debts had been raised, 
not to improve Germany’s trade, but to pay reparations. 

The previous Sunday’s issue of Der Katholik was confiscated by the 
Mainz police for publishing the contents of Cardinal Faulhaber’s letter, 
of some weeks earlier, to the Bavarian Minister of the Interior protesting 
against the Nazis’ treatment of Catholic Youth associations. 

The Munich correspondent of the Daily Express was arrested and 
examined, owing to his having collected information about a brawl, 
between Austrian and Bavarian Nazis, resulting in the death of an 
Austrian storm-trooper which occurred at a Vilshofen, near Passau, on 
April 22nd. He was released after being told that he had no right to 
make an independent investigation, and that the quarrel was a purely 
German matter. 

April 27th—In an address to the German press the Foreign Minister 
discussed the disarmament problem and intimated that the French 
Government had by their latest Note to Great Britain suddenly reversed 
recent political developments. The negotiations begun over 6 months 
previously had been abruptly broken off by France on grounds involving 
most serious accusations against Germany. It was his duty to state 
frankly what they thought about this document, which concerned itself 
almost exclusively with Germany, and about the situation created by it. 

The real reasons underlying the serious decision taken by the French 
Government must be sought elsewhere than in the figures of the German 
Defence Estimates, and it was hardly necessary to discuss in detail its 
reproaches against Germany. What was important now was to lead 
public attention and the discussion itself back to the material problem. 

He also declared that the victor Powers were no longer free to act 
as they pleased in the question. The Central Powers, and Germany in 
particular, had fulfilled the Treaties to the last letter. The equivalent 
of this fulfilment—general disarmament—had failed to materialize. 
Germany demanded equality of rights as a principle, and the realization 
of this principle was her ultimate aim. She had, however, renounced 
all weapons of aggression, and declared her willingness to accept any 
restrictions on armaments, if the other Powers accepted them. In air 
armaments her demands were extremely moderate. 

It had never been the German aim to solve the question of future 
German armaments by unilateral decisions and actions, and even now 
she was ready to come to an understanding at any moment. 

Finally, he emphasised that the day of ultimatums, “ dictates,’’ and 
of unilateral regulations against Germany was over, and he expressed 
the hope that other Governments might avail themselves of the ‘‘ great 
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chance ’’ Germany offered them ; ‘‘ our hand remains extended 
It is for the other Governments to grasp this hand.” 

The Conference between the Reichsbank and the representatives of 
the long and medium-term creditors opened in Berlin. 

In a ceremony at Darmstadt the Evangelical Church of Nassau. 
Hesse was incorporated in the Evangelical Church of the Reich. 

Statements by British and French Governments re importance of 
maintaining the service of the Young and Dawes Loans. (See France 
and Great Britain.) 

April 28th—The Ké6lnische Volkszeitung, the leading Roman Catholic 
paper in Germany, was prohibited for a week. 

April 29th.—Speaking to a gathering of Bavarian industrialists the 
Minister for Economic Affairs pronounced the Government’s economic 
policy to be sound, provided that ‘‘ the principles of human and economic 
reason and morality are not infringed.’’ Symptoms of recovery were 
apparent, but they must resist the temptation to create an artificial 
“boom,” and he alluded to the dangers attendant on artificial measures 
to create employment, such as the bolstering up of uneconomic concerns 
and the increase of prices of certain raw materials, and of the wages of 
skilled labour. At all costs they must avoid a rise in prices and wages, 
since this would only be tantamount to a decrease in the purchasing power 
of the mark. 

The two main causes of the unfavourable trade balance were the 
growing importation of raw materials, due to the industrial revival, and 
the falling off of exports, owing to the world crisis. Thanks to technical 
progress there was a possibility of making Germany largely independent 
of raw materials from abroad. 

Herr von Papen stated, in an interview, that Germany’s return to 
the League was a question which concerned the Chancellor alone, but he 
thought that a condition would be absolute equality with other nations. 
Germany would naturally rather be inside the League than outside it 
on that basis. 

Referring to the Saar plebiscite he said, ‘‘ For 15 years the Saar 
population has kept peace, with exemplary discipline. It is hardly 
to be expected it would spoil its chances of a return to Germany at the 
last moment.” 

April 30th.—The Frankfurter Nachrichten was published for the last 
time, after an existence of 112 years, while the Griine Post, a popular 
Sunday paper, was prohibited for 3 months for publishing an article in 
which the writer took Dr. Goebbels at his word, and offered some frank 
criticism, in ironical vein, of the conditions which had reduced the press 
to a plane of monotony. (Dr. Goebbels had complained of the uniformity 
of the press and invited criticism.) 

General Goring resigned his office as Prussian Minister for the Interior, 
which was taken over by Dr. Frick, the Reich Minister. Herr Rust, the 
Prussian Minister for Cultural Affairs, was appointed Reich Minister for 
Science, Education and Popular Instruction, a new post. General Goring 
retained control of the Prussian police. 

General Géring’s resignation had been proposed by him in a letter 
to the Chancellor, dated March 17th, as a step in the reform of the Reich 
through the creation of ‘‘ Reich regions ’’ in place of the Federal States. 
The appointment of Dr. Frick, he said, would at one and the same time 
place the experience of the Prussian Civil Service at the disposal of the 
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Reich and secure the identity of Reich and Prussian administrative 
measures and avert the possibility of divergent opinions. 

The Chancellor replied acceding to the request, and said that in 
remaining Prussian Premier and in retiring from the Ministry of the 
Interior in favour of Dr. Frick, General Géring had ‘‘ in a particularly 
suitable manner furthered the great aim of Reich reform.” 

The ‘‘ free synods” of the United Opposition put before the Reich 
Minister of the Interior a demand to be recognised as an independent 
Evangelical Church by the State. This followed a meeting at Dortmund 
on April 29th, at which they had proclaimed themselves to be the 
legal Church Government for the Rhenish and Westphalian Church 
Provinces. 

May 1st.—A special number of Der Stiirmer, the organ of Herr 
Streicher, the Franconian Nazi leader, and official Government repre- 
sentative there, contained a record of ritual murders since the pre-Christian 
era and particulars of an alleged ‘‘ Jewish plot to murder Herr Hitler.” 

A demonstration of about 2 million people in Berlin was addressed 
by the Chancellor, who claimed that in the year just passed a great nation 
had pulled itself together and begun a new life. Before the war there had 
been a prosperous Reich, but the nation had fallen victim to war without 
being guilty of it. Then came 15 years of despair and decline, until the 
National-Socialists had taken command, and the German people had 
found itself. 

He attacked ‘‘ the critics and naggers,’’ to whom his reply was, 
‘‘In one year we have put 3 million people back at work.” They had 
destroyed the trades unions not in order to deprive any Germans of their 
representative bodies, but in order to liberate the nation from organisa- 
tions which had to foster evils in order to establish the necessity for their 
existence. 

May Day was a holiday, with full pay, because Germany had formerly 
lost millions annually through strikes and lock-outs. Nazis had abolished 
that system, and the resultant saving was enormous. The employer was 
sacrificing little in paying his men for the day which was to be the symbol 
for the elimination of class warfare. The parties of class warfare had 
actively opposed compulsory labour service ; National-Socialism wanted 
labour service so that every young German should be compelled at least 
once in his life to work with his hands ; it was resolved to create a new 
national community. 

The badge of the festival (a hammer and sickle) was, he said, intended. 
to convey to them that the sickle and hammer were once the symbols 
of the German peasant and worker. Jewish internationalists had stolen 
them, but, thanks to the Nazis, the hammer would become again the 
symbol of the German workman and the sickle that of the peasant. 

The German nation, he concluded, did not know revenge and wished 
no conquests ; it wanted to offer every nation the hand in understanding 
and conciliation. But it would eternally and undeviatingly defend its 
own right to live, and it would never forgo its claim to equal rights. 
It was willing in the cause of peace and world welfare to make sacrifices 
as great as other nations were prepared to make. 

Following the burning of a large wooden concert hall at Augsburg 
73 people, “ members of former political parties,” were taken into pro- 
tective custody, and a reward of 10,000 marks was offered for information. 
leading to discovery of the culprits. 


, 
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May 2nd.—An order was issued in Munich forbidding all “ sport ang 
field sport activities,” by confessional youth associations, with a view 
to “‘ ensuring public order and security.’’ All Catholic youth organisations 
in Lower Franconia were disbanded and their property confiscated. 

The Reich Government issued a manifesto stating that everyone who 
resided in the Saar on June 28th, 1919, and on the day of the forthcoming 
plebiscite were not under 20 years old, were entitled to vote. It also 
called on all residents of ‘‘ Germany proper ”’ who, as former Saar residents 
were entitled to vote, to report to their local police stations between May 
3rd and 12th. . 

The Legal Gazette published a “ Bill for the alteration of the Penal 
Code and penal procedure,” which created a new procedure for trying 
the crimes of high treason and sedition, for which a new “ People’s Court ’ 
was to be created. This was to be presided over by 5 judges, but only 
the president and one other were to be members of the Judiciary. The 
three others were to be laymen without juristic training, men of “ special 
experience in combating subversive activities,” and would be appointed 
for 5 years by the Chancellor. 

There was to be no appeal against sentences of the Court. As to 
penalties, the death penalty was applicable to instigation to treasonable 
undertakings, and subversive propaganda by means of the printed word, 
wireless, gramophone records, and other methods. 

The United Church Opposition handed to the Reich Minister of the 
Interior a declaration specifying their demands, including the restoration 
of the Evangelical Church Constitution ; the revocation of decrees of 
the Primate and Reich Church Government already declared in competent 
quarters (i.e., by a legal decision), to be unconstitutional ; the cancellation 
of retirements ; and the strict fulfilment of the decision, announced some 
time previously, that the Nazi State and Nazi Party should not interfere 
in the conflict within the Church. 

The declaration stated that the Law of April 13th for the pacification 
of the Church had not alleviated the conflict, but aggravated it, and the 
existing Church Government rested not on confidence, but on coercion, 
and put arbitrary rule in the place of right ; it opposed the Church and 
not the Church’s enemies. 

May 3rd.—An announcement was made in Berlin that from that date 
until June 30th, the Nazi Party was to organise a national campaign of 
propaganda meetings, to be directed against “ the grumblers and critics, 
the rumour-mongers and faint hearts, the wreckers and agitators, who 
think they can interrupt the National-Socialist work of reconstruction. 

The Reichsbank’s weekly returns showed a further fall in the gold 
and foreign exchange holdings, reducing the note cover percentage to 
5-8 per cent. . 

Herr Habicht broadcast from Munich a criticism of the Austrial 
Constitution, which he denounced as illegal, and said the Dollfuss Gover 
ment had definitely taken leave of the law and constitutionalism, and the 
new Constitution was a violation of human and divine right. The invoca- 
tion of the Almighty in the preamble was, he said, blasphemous. _ 

May 4th.—A protest was lodged with the Chancellor by the Reich 
Verband of German citizens of Jewish extraction against the article 0 
the Stiirmer of May Ist. : 

Further restrictions on imports were announced, including a reduction 
to 25 per cent. of the foreign exchange allotments of importers. (Ths 
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followed a reduction to 45 per cent. of the basic amount, in March, and a 
further one to 35 per cent. in April.) 

May 5th.—Speaking at the laying of the foundation stone of the new 
Reichsbank building, Dr. Schacht said the Central Note Institute of 
the Reich had been born in the old Prussian spirit, and went on to speak 
of “ visionaries who for 1,000 years had theorised about the monetary 
and banking system and sought to hinder it by abuse.’’ They had had as 
little success as those visionaries who had believed that “ pacifist theories 
could take the place of the right, the duty and the honour of the defence 
by arms.” 

’ He referred to Frederick the Great as a “‘ true National-Socialist King,”’ 
who had never for a moment strayed from the principles of sound mone- 
tary credit. 

‘May 6th.—In a speech at Zweibriicken, at a demonstration of the 
Saar German Front, Dr. Goebbels said that whatever concessions were 
made in other questions, there could be no giving way or compromise 
on the Saar question. Germany, now united, would not rest until the 
arbitrary political frontiers and Customs barriers separating the Saar 
had been removed. 

Upon its return to the Reich, the Saar would be included in the 
Government’s schemes of economic reconstruction, with a view to 
providing work for the 40,000 unemployed there. The damages and loss 
the population had suffered during its struggle for independence would be 
made good by the united efforts of the German nation. 

A statement was issued in Berlin to the effect that Professor Banse 
had been deprived of his title of professor, and adding that he had never 
had the appointment for giving instruction in military science, but occupied 
the chair for geography at Brunswick. 

The Nazi Regional Executive for Franconia issued a statement 
explaining that the order proscribing the Catholic Youth Associations 
was “ limited to the banning of uniforms and badges and the appearance 
in public of the said organisations.”’ Their dissolution had not been decreed. 

May 8th.—In a speech at a Nazi National Press Congress Dr. Goebbels 
again invited the press to take its courage in its hands and offer criticism 
of public affairs. 

A member of the ‘‘ Austrian Nazi Party Executive’ broadcast a 
talk from Munich in which he laid stress on the economic pressure which 
was to be brought to bear on Austria by the German Nazis during the 
summer, 

_Ina speech to industrialists and business men the Minister of Finance 
said that the Reich deficit of about 6,000 million marks was composed 
of 2,000 millions left over from previous Governments and 4,000 millions 
required for executing the Chancellor’s work-creating programme. It 
would be paid within 5 years, and he foreshadowed a reduction of the 
existing heavy taxation in the near future. 

_The amount spent on unemployment doles had dropped from 2-7 
inilliard marks in 1932 to about 2 milliards in 1933, and was expected 
to drop to 1-3 milliards in 1934. 

Publication of letter from the President of the League Governing 
Commission of the Saar. (See League of Nations.) 

Great Britain. 

April 25th.—Sir John Simon received Signor Suvich, and an official 

statement was issued to the effect that the Italian Under-Secretary’s 
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visit to London had “‘ served to promote the long-established relations 
of friendship between this country and Italy and has contributed to 
Anglo-Italian co-operation in dealing with the many problems which 
now face the world.”’ 

The King and Queen of Siam arrived in London. 

April 26th.—It was understood, from the report received by the 
Foreign Office, that the Ambassador at Tokyo had made it quite clear 
to the Japanese Foreign Minister, on April 25th, that Great Britain 
maintained all her rights under treaties concluded with China and stood 
by all her obligations under the multilateral treaties concerning China. 

April 27th—The Government informed the German Government 
that they would take a grave view of any proposal to apply a transfer 
moratorium to the Young and Dawes Loans. It was understood that 
the Ambassador in Berlin was pointing out that these loans were raised 
under inter-Governmental auspices in accordance with the Agreements 
concluded in London, Paris, and The Hague, and that the effect of any 
modifications made without the consent of the creditors would inevitably 
affect German credit unfavourably for a long period. 

April 30th.—The Foreign Secretary gave the House of Commons a 
full account of the Government’s démarche about the Japanese statement 
of April 18th. The friendly enquiry in Tokyo on April 25th had reminded 
Japan that, under the Nine-Power Treaty, she could not possess special 
rights, except such as were recognised by other Powers, and, in particular, 
the British Government could not admit her right to decide alone whether 
any action, such as the provision of technical or financial assistance, was 
a danger to the peace and integrity of China. H.M. Government, it had 
been pointed out, ‘‘ must continue to enjoy all rights in China which 
are common to all signatories or are otherwise proper, except in so far 
as their rights were restricted by agreements such as the consortium 
agreement, or in so far as Japan had special rights recognised by other 
Powers and not shared by them.” 

In any case, since British policy was to preserve peace and the integrity 
of China, the anxiety expressed by Japan could not have been caused by 
Great Britain. Under the 1922 Treaty Japan could call attention to 
any action in China inimical to her security, and that was her safeguard. 

The Japanese reply had been to the effect that this assumption was 
correct, and Japan would observe the Treaty. The Foreign Minister 
added that Japan continued to attach the greatest importance to the 
maintenance of the ‘‘ Open Door” in China, and reaffirmed her accep- 
tance of it. 

In reply to questions as to whether the Ambassador had asked for any 
explanation of the numerous statements made by responsible representa- 
tives of the Japanese Government, which seemed to conflict with the 
statement of Mr. Hirota, Sir John Simon said ‘‘ We must not assume 
that information which reaches the press in every press statement | 
authorized. I think the statement made by the Foreign Minister |s 
reasonably clear, and H.M. Government are content to leave this particular 
question where it is.” 

May 1st.—A representative of the Chinese Legation called at the 
Foreign Office in connection with the reference by the Foreign Secretary, 
in his statement of April 30th, to Japan’s “‘ special rights” in China. 
He was informed that no other significance was attached to those words 
than the well-known fact that Japan, the nearest neighbour, with the 
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largest number of foreign nationals in China, had certain special but 

minor rights in connection with the railways and other technical forms 
ctivity. 

‘ ‘May sodden reply to questions in Parliament the Prime Minister 

stated that the Government had received no indication from any Dominion 

of a desire for agreement to secure a free market for their goods in Great 

Britain in return for a similar freedom for British trade. 

May 3rd.—Mr. Runciman received the Japanese Ambassador and 
informed him that the Government had no desire to enter into a trade 
war with Japan, but intimated, at the same time, that unless it were 
possible to arrive at an agreement as a result of discussions between the 
two Governments, steps would be taken in consultation with the Crown 
Colonies to restrict the importation of Japanese goods into the Colonial 
markets. This would be done chiefly by means of quotas. 

May 7th.—Mr. Runciman outlined, in the House of Commons, a 
comprehensive scheme to deal with Japanese competition in home and 
Colonial markets. He emphasized that, in the absence of any definite 
proposals in the reply of the Japanese Government on March 31st to 
the Government’s enquiry, immediate steps had to be taken to protect 
British trade, and they could be taken without denouncing the Com- 
mercial Treaty in force. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would, therefore, ask the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee to resume and accelerate their review of the 
silk duties, and their report would enable action to be taken. The 
Colonial Secretary was in consultation with the Colonies and Protec- 
torates in order to subject all foreign imports of cotton and rayon goods 
to quotas, based on the average imports from 1927 to 1931. Legislation 
would be made retrospective to May 7th, to prevent forestalling. 

Other goods would be dealt with in the way that consultation showed 
to be best, and as far as the British market was concerned, by the use of 
the Import Duties Act. 

In reply to questions in the House of Lords Earl Stanhope said that 
in regard to proposals laid before the Disarmament Conference the League 
did not consist of the United Kingdom alone. The Government would 
have been glad to put a good many things forward if they had thought 
there was the slightest chance of their acceptance. 

They had suggested that Germany should have no military aeroplanes 
for two years while the Commission was trying to reach agreement. 
Germany in her reply said that she was not prepared to wait at all. 
She demanded a number of short-range machines, which would not include 
bombing machines, from the signing of the convention. Germany was 
content to have merely 50 per cent. of the military aircraft of France, 
but, as he understood it, she claimed after the first five years to have all 
types of machines, which would increase the number to equal those of 
any other Power. As the Government understood the position, France 
was not prepared to accept the disarmament proposals of his Majesty’s 
Government with or without guarantees. 

_ The Government saw no reason now for proceeding with conversations 
with other Governments and proposed that the matter should be dealt 
~ by the General Commission of the League of Nations, when 
it met. 

It was the policy of the Government to stand by the League, and they 
had said that it was an essential condition of any disarmament agreement 
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that Germany should return to the League. That was an attempt to 
get one of the great nations back to the League. 

He concluded by saying that, although he had no statement to make 
in regard to any new policy at the present moment, the Government 
would continue to take the lead as they had done in the past, and so long 
as there was a vestige of hope with regard to a disarmament convention, 

Turning to China, Earl Stanhope emphasized that Great Britain 
had carried out her obligations in the spirit and in the letter. 

It was true that the United States took isolated action in Manchukuo 
in 1932, but the United States was not a member of the League of Nations: 
and inasmuch as China had already appealed to the League, it would have 
been impossible for Great Britain to have taken isolated action. But it 
was due to the British Government that the League took up the Stimson 
policy. Neither the Lytton Commission nor the League of Nations 
proposed that sanctions should be imposed on Japan. 

In any case, sanctions of any kind, economic or otherwise, would have 
been impossible without the support of the United States of America, 
and that country gave not the smallest sign that she would take any action 
of that sort. The late Lord Grey of Fallodon, speaking in 1932, had 
said that the attacks on the League in regard to the Far Eastern trouble 
were not justified. The League, he said, had been a restraining influence 
from the beginning, and so far as he was aware the British Government 
had shown no backwardness in supporting anything that the United 
States proposed. He (Lord Stanhope) was prepared to leave the question 
there. 

May 8th.—The International Rubber Regulation Committee, consti- 
tuted under the Inter-Governmental Rubber Regulation Agreement 
(signed on May 7th) held its first meeting in London. Representatives 
of Malaya, Netherlands India, Ceylon, India, French Indo-China, North 
Borneo and Sarawak attended. 


Hungary. 

April 26th.—M. Mushanoff arrived in Budapest and was received by 
the Regent. He later met the members of the Government in conference, 
and an official statement said that all economic and political matters 
interesting the two States were discussed and the statesmen found them- 
selves in essential agreement in all questions reviewed. 


India. 


May 8th.—The Governor of Bengal, Sir John Anderson, was shot at 
by terrorists at Darjeeling, but was unhurt. His assailants were arrested. 


Italy. 

April 25th—The Minister of Finance published a statement, in the 
Popolo d'Italia, regarding the Government's financial policy. They had 
no intention, he said, of borrowing money from abroad or resorting to 
other expedients of which rumours had been current. ' 

April 27th.—References in the press to M. Barthou’s visits to Warsaw 
and Prague were made, and included a statement that the French Minister 
was trying to pick up again the threads of an anti-German network, and 
Europe, momentarily immobilized, was struck with paralysis just when 
she was threatened with the Asiatic peril. ‘‘ We are to-day at the 
historic opening of a titanic conflict of races. And we have arrived ut 
prepared, divided, and in discord.” 
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April 28th—The King opened the 29th Parliament in a speech which 
emphasized the indissoluble ties binding together the House of Savoy 
and the whole Italian people with the Fascist régime. He traced the 
crowth of the conception of the totalitarian State and said the plebiscite 
had marked the popular recognition that the new tasks imposed on the 
State involved ‘‘ constitutional transformations.”’ 

Their foreign policy, he said, would aim at protecting Italy’s moral 
and material interests, and, at the same time, they undertook to pursue 
“a frank and concrete policy of peaceful collaboration with all the 
peoples, notably with neighbours and with those upon whom rest the 
development and the future of Western civilization.” 

As to home policy, public order would not be disturbed, above all 
because it had become ‘‘ moral order,” and he continued, ‘‘ Thus the 
harmony and good understanding between civil and religious authorities 
has been strengthened, as recent great celebrations have proved. The 
conciliation remains an essential element in Italian history.” 

His Majesty also referred to military training and said, ‘‘ nobody 
should be astonished if matters of a military character form part of the 
scholastic programmes from the secondary schools to the universities. 
Intent upon the vast work of internal reconstruction, we sincerely and 
ardently desire for Italy and for Europe the longest possible period of 
peace. But the highest guarantee of this peace resides in the efficiency 
of our armed forces.” 

April 30th.—It was semi-officially intimated that the Government 
had decided that there could be no further question of Italy continuing 
to take part in any co-lateral or bi-lateral negotiations regarding disarma- 
ment. There was considered to be a very substantial measure of agree- 
ment between Britain, Belgium and Italy, but this appeared powerless 
to bridge the differences between France and Germany. Italy, therefore, 
would make no new suggestions, beyond those made in her memorandum. 

May 4th.—The Giornale d'Italia, in an article on disarmament, said 
that it was argued that the last French Note, clearly indicating that the 
problem must be referred back to Geneva, made any new development 
impossible for the moment. No promising answer couid be found to any 
of the courses which might be followed at Geneva in the attempt, in the 
absence of Germany, to find a solution of the problem, and consequently 
it was clear, said the writer, that ‘‘ in a situation such as that created by 
the French Note, Italy has only one course to follow, that of watchful 
waiting, holding herself ready to face all eventualities.” 

It was learnt that 3 warships had been ordered to Hodeida. 

Signor Mussolini received M. Bérenger, chairman of the French Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, who had come to Rome to discuss the relations 
between France and Italy. 

May 5th.—M. Bérenger, in a statement to the Rome correspondent 
of the Temps, said that both France and Italy were agreed that, in the 
existing state of Europe and the world, they could not contemplate any 
reduction whatever in their effectives or their material armaments. 
Italy, while opposed to reduction, was in favour of limitation within the 
existing framework, and that as soon as possible. On this point, France 
and Italy were agreed. Italy, however, without sanctioning the violation 
of the Treaties, favoured the control and limitation of the rearmament 
already carried out by Germany, while France was disinclined even to 
legalize a state of affairs clearly in conflict with the Treaties. 
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The only way to reconcile these views was by a convention in which 
the security of each nation was guaranteed by economic, diplomatic and 
military means, and to which Germany should be a party. Germany 
must therefore return to the League, and take part in the supervision 
to be set up for all. Thus, what was required was a stiffening of the 
Locarno Treaty. 

May 7th.—The Official Gazette reported an increase in the Naval 
Estimates of 480 million lire (£8 million at the current rate of exchange) 
to be spread over the years 1935-40. 

May 8th.—It was authoritatively stated in Rome that the increases 
in the Naval Estimates had been dictated purely by financial considera- 
tions. During the past two years the appropriations for new construc- 
tion, replacement, etc., had been much reduced and were barely adequate 
to finance works already begun, and the decree had no political sig- 
nificance. 

Japan. 

April 25th.—The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador, 
whom he assured that Japan upheld the Nine-Power Treaty and intended 
to fulfil all her obligations under that instrument, which he considered 
was not affected by anything in the statement of April 18th regarding 
China. 

Mr. Hirota added that the Government continued to adhere to the 
principle of equal opportunity in China, and pointed out that the principle 
had been violated only by China, by trade boycotts for political ends. 
Japan contemplated no action which could curtail British activities in 
China and was confident that no conflict between British and Japanese 
interests need arise because of the policy adumbrated in the statement. 

He was also understood to have intimated that projects for inter- 
national loans in regard to which Japan was not consulted or invited to 
participate appeared to her contrary to the principles of the International 
Consortium of 1920. 

Finally, Mr. Hirota made it clear that the original statement was not 
a declaration of the Government, but had been issued informally in answer 
to requests from the press for information concerning reports from 
Shanghai of schemes for large international loans to China. The Govern- 
ment had been moved to make the statement just then by observing the 
remarkable increase in foreign activities in China, including loan projects, 
employment of military advisers and large aviation enterprises. _ 

Chinese Minister at Berne’s statement re Japanese policy. (S¢é 
Switzerland.) 

The spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that the information 
issued by the Rengo Agency the previous day (to the effect that the 
Cabinet had approved of the statement of April 18th) was not “‘ author- 
ized.” 

April 26th.—The Foreign Minister received visits from the U.. 
Ambassador and the Chinese Minister. Mr. Grew asked for a written 
copy of the statement on China, but was informed it was verbal and 
unofficial. 

Chiang Tso-pin was assured, according to the Rengo Agency, that 
Japan intended to respect the sovereignty of China, foreign interests, 
and the principle of equal opportunity. But Mr. Hirota indicated that 
Japan expected to be consulted on foreign loans and could not be indif- 
ferent to Chinese purchases of war material. 
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Interview with Mr. Saito published by the United Press. (See 

).S.A. 
; A fia 27th.—In consequence of enquiries by the U.S. Ambassador, 
it was officially allowed to be inferred that the statement of April 18th 
had been made without Mr. Hirota’s full knowledge, but the Foreign 
Minister, in answering diplomatic enquiries, indicated that the Govern- 
ment’s views were correctly expressed in the spokesman’s observations 
on April zoth. (These had been read out in English from the Japanese 
notes.) 

April 28th.—Sir John Lindley left Tokyo for England. 

Statement by the Canton South-West Political Council. (See China.) 

April 29th—The vernacular newspapers unanimously described the 
statement of April 18th as tactless, the Asahi calling it ‘‘ a shocking 
blunder,” but they endorsed its content. The Miyako said ‘‘ It tells the 
world that Japan must act on her own responsibility for peace in the Far 
East. To this policy foreign nations have no right to object.”’ 

April 30th.—The Foreign Office issued an English translation of the 
Safeguarding of Commerce Law, which came into force the next day. 
It empowered the Government, for the purpose of safeguarding commerce 
in answer to measures taken or to be taken by foreign countries, to raise 
or lower tariffs, and to prohibit or restrict the import of specified articles 
during a specified period. It was to remain in force for 3 years. 

An explanatory statement declared that the law had become neces- 
sary owing to other countries erecting barriers against Japanese exports, 
but added that it was hoped that it would not be necessary to make it 
operative. 

Sir John Simon’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s statement ve U.S. policy towards China. (See 
U.S.A.) 

May 1st.—Official comment on Sir John Simon’s statement was that 
it closed the chapter. An announcement for publication in the ver- 
nacular press expressed appreciation of the British Ambassador’s assur- 
ances that Great Britain was avoiding any activities likely to disturb 
peace, and stated that Japan, if only in view of her geographical position, 
was incomparably more concerned than more distant countries in the 
peace and order of East Asia. 

The announcement then repeated the supplementary statement of 
the Foreign Office spokesman of April 27th, the reason being, according 
to the press, that that version was published because Sir John Simon 
omitted to mention the third of the principles which Mr. Hirota stated 
to Sir Francis Lindley, i.e., that Japan was opposed to any foreign activity 
in China prejudicial to the peace and order of East Asia. 

May 3rd.—Statement to Ambassador at London by President of the 
Board of Trade. (See Great Britain.) 

_ Publication of translation of Government’s Note on policy in China. 
(See France.) 

_May 4th.—Addressing a conference of provincial Governors, Mr. 
Hirota reiterated Japan’s sincere desire for the territorial integrity and 
unification of China, but said it must come from China’s own strenuous 
efforts, and would not be achieved by outside assistance actuated by 
selfish motives. Japan, therefore, could not remain indifferent to any 
action by a third party which was calculated to complicate the Sino- 
Japanese situation or prejudice the maintenance of peace and order in 
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the Far East. Japan expected an early termination of anti-Japanese 
agitation in China. 

They respected the existing treaties, and were ready to enter into 
consultation separately with the Powers concerned regarding treaty 
rights and interests, but strongly deprecated any repetition of the 
experiences they had at Geneva on the question of Eastern Asia. 

May 7th.—Statement in Parliament re Japanese trade competition 
by Mr. Runciman. (See Great Britain.) 


Latvia. 

April 25th—The Government telegraph agency issued a statement 
to the effect that Germany had informed it that the Soviet Government 
had proposed that, to demonstrate the improvement in German-Soviet 
relations, a protocol should be signed guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of the Baltic States. Germany had, however, declined the 
proposal, on the ground that the Baltic States were not threatened, and 
that such a protocol would not improve German-Soviet relations. 

Similar statements were understood to have been sent to the other 
Baltic States from Berlin and Moscow. 

May 5th—A Supplementary Trade Agreement with France was 
signed in Riga. 


League of Nations. 

May 1st.—The Secretary-General communicated to the Council and 
to members, as well as to the U.S.A., a series of letters concerning the 
alleged ill-treatment of the Kroo tribesmen by the Liberian Frontier 
Force. They included a letter from the British Government, dated 
March roth, and letters from the Liberian Government, dated March 26th, 
April 13th and April 23rd, denying the reports of ill-treatment as a 
pure invention, and maintaining that the question was a domestic one 
reserved by international law and the League Covenant to the exclusive 
competence of the Government. 

May 3rd.—The Budget for 1935 was published and showed total 
expenditure of 30,827,805 Swiss francs (£1,963,560 at the existing rate 
of exchange). This covered the expenses of the League itself, the 
International Labour Office, and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and represented a reduction of 350,000 francs on the figure 
for 1934. 

The 30th report of the League Commissioner on Bulgaria, covering the 
period November, 1933, to March, 1934, was published, and was critical 
of the economic policy of the Government. Contradictory interventions 
in the domain of industry would entrain some losses of national capital, 
and the encouragement of certain crops little adapted to local conditions 
was inflicting serious losses on the peasants. 

The nationalization of all economic activity continued to progress 
and to paralyse all private initiative. 

May 5th.—The Secretary-General announced that he had received 
information from the Mexico Government that it had decided to cancel 
the notice to leave the League, given in December, 1932, and to remain 
a member. 

May 8th.—The Secretary-General published a letter which he had 
received from the President of the Governing Commission of the >aa!, 
dated April 30th, calling the attention of the League Council to talk o! 4 
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possible coup de main against the administration in the Saar, and to 
recent incidents there “‘ which is increasing the apprehension which the 
Governing Commission has already expressed on many occasions.” 

Reference was, in particular, made to a new development in the police 
force, ie., a combined demonstration which took place on April 19th 
at the general meeting of the Saarbriicken Association of State Police 
Officials. The president had then been able, without any opposition, 
to secure the adoption, by 60 police officials present, of a resolution of an 
essentially political character, according to which the Association pro- 
tested against the recent recruiting of police officials of German nationality 
(presumably emigrants) and declared its opposition to any appeal to 
foreign assistance for maintaining order in the Saar. 

It was significant that the first news of this resolution was broadcast 
from Berlin on April 21st, and that its adoption was preceded by an 
uninterrupted campaign against the new police officials by German 
wireless stations and certain local papers. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

May 2nd.—The director’s annual report to the international conference 
(opening in June) was published. In this Mr. Butler stated that in 
his opinion the way to recovery could not lie along familiar tracks, and 
none of the remedies which lay within the reach of industry itself afforded 
a complete cure of the ‘‘ economic anemia ”’ from which the world was 
suffering. Nor was financial action or Government intervention by itself 
sufficient. What was needed was joint action, with all three factors 


working together. 


Liberia. 
May 1st.—Circulation of correspondence re alleged ill-treatment of 


the Kroo tribesmen. (See League of Nations.) 


Lithuania. 

April 26th—The Government sent to the Governments of Latvia 
and Estonia a memorandum summarizing its views on the desirability 
of solidarity between the Baltic States, and outlining plans for further 


co-operation. 


Mexico. 
May 5th—Announcement ve Government’s decision to remain a 
member of the League. (See League of Nations.) 


Persia. 
_ April 25th—Signature in Berne of Pact of Friendship. (See 
Switzerland.) 


Poland. 

April 27th.—A decree was promulgated prohibiting the import of 
coal, coke and briquettes into Poland and the Free Port of Danzig, to 
come into effect on May 1st and remain in force till December 31st. 

May 1st.—Nazi leader’s speech in Danzig re dispute as to Customs 
administration. (See Danzig Free City.) 

May 5th.—Extension till end of 1945 of Polish-Soviet Pact of Non- 
Aggression. (See U.S.S.R.) 
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May 6th.—It was announced that the coal import prohibition decry 
was not intended as an embargo, but merely as a means of bring; 
coal, etc., within the general quota system. No official obstacle to th. 
continued import of coal from the U.K. was intended. 


Saar Territory. 

April 26th—The Governing Commission decreed the dissolution o{ 
the Association of Saarbriicken Civil Servants and Police, on account o/ 
a resolution it passed the previous day demanding the dismissal oj 
certain émigré Germans recently enrolled in the Saar police. 

May 2nd.—Manifesto by Reich Government re qualification {or 
voting in the plebiscite. (See Germany.) 

May 6th.—Dr. Goebbels’ speech at Zweibriicken. (See Germany.) 

May 8th.—Publication of letter to Secretary-General of the League 
ve incidents in the Saar. (See League of Nations.) 


Saudi Arabia. 
May 3rd.—Report re appeal to the King of Egypt. (See The Yemen) 
May 4th.—The Wahabi forces were reported to have captured Hodeida 
and to be pushing on to the Imam’s capital, Sana. 


Spain. 

April 25th.—The President signed the Amnesty Bill, which was 
promulgated. In sending it to the Cortes, however, he accompanied 
it by a note in which he gave expression to serious doubts as to the 
legality of certain aspects of the measure. He added that he had decided 
to sign it as the lesser of two evils, because in his opinion the only possible 
Ministerial combination in the Cortes was the coalition represented by 
Senor Lerroux’ Cabinet. 

The note led to consultations between the members of the Cabinet 
and between the Premier and the Speaker, at the conclusion of which 
the Premier and his Cabinet resigned. 

The President signed a decree proclaiming a ‘‘ state of alarm ”’ through- 
out the country. 

General Sanjurgo was released, under the Amnesty. 

April 26th.—The President’s note regarding the Amnesty Bill was 
published and showed that he considered certain clauses contradicted 
legislation still in force, contained dangerous provisions, and, in some 
cases, infringed juridical principles. However, he had decided that it 
would be less harmful to promulgate than to refuse to promulgate the 
amnesty. , 

April 27th.—The President asked Senor Samper to form a Cabinet 
of National Conciliation with as wide a basis as possible. (He was 4 
former Minister of Industry and very unpopular with the Socialists.) 
The Radical Party promised their support, as did the Agrarians an¢ 
Accion Popular, provided he continued the policy ratified by the Elections, 
and to which Senor Lerroux had been trying to give expression. 

April 28th.—Senor Samper formed a Cabinet, with Senor Romero a 
Foreign Minister as before. Senor Marraco was Minister of Finance 
Senor Alonzo, the Interior; Senor Hidalgo, War; Senor Estadella, 
Labour; Senor Iranzo, Industry and Commerce; Senor Villalobos, 
Education ; and Senor Cantos, Minister of Justice. 

The Cabinet was composed of eight Radicals, two Independents, and 
one each Agrarian, Liberal Democrat and Progressive. 
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Apmnil 29th.—Anti-Fascist demonstrations were held in Barcelona, as 
a reply to the demonstration of the Accion Popular in Madrid on April 


22nd. 
May 2nd.—The new Ministry presented itself to the Cortes, and at 


the conclusion of a debate on the recent crisis and Senor Lerroux’ resig- 
nation, a vote of confidence in the Government was passed by 217 votes 
to 47. 

The Prime Minister said he was presenting no programme, because 
his Cabinet had assumed the same one as its predecessor. He was cheered 
by the Radicals, Accion Popular and the Agrarians. 

* Senor Lerroux, reviewing the achievements of his Cabinet, said he had 
persuaded the Agrarians to accept the Republic; by the payment of 
salaries to clergy left destitute a juridical situation had been created which 
would facilitate a Concordat at a future date ; and finally, the amnesty 
had been approved by the largest majority that any Bill under the 
Republic had secured. 

He took all responsibility for the crisis, and his only reason for resigning 
was already known, i.e., there had been a disagreement between him 
and the President. The action of the President (as to the Amnesty 
Bill) was not to be discussed, and the affair was thus liquidated ; the 
new Government had the road free. 

May 3rd.—The strikes at Valencia ended, after disorganising the gas, 
light and power supplies for over 5 weeks, the strikers accepting an 
award by the Minister of Labour providing certain wage increases. At 
Saragossa the general strike was in its sixth week, and 30,000 families 
were reported to be on the verge of starvation. 


Switzerland. 

April 25th.—The Chinese Minister at Berne, in a statement to the 
press, said that Japan now claimed a right of supervision and veto over 
the whole national life of China and her relations with the League and 
with foreign Powers. ‘‘ In short, we have now arrived,” he said, “‘ at the 
stage of Japanese policy which, according to the famous Tanaka memo- 
randum, was to follow the conquest of Manchuria. In that memo- 
randum it was said that, to conquer China, Japan must first conquer 
Manchuria and Mongolia, and to conquer the whole world the conquest 
of China was a necessary preliminary. If, the memorandum said, the 
Japanese succeeded in conquering China the other Asiatic countries 
would be afraid of Japan and would submit. Then the world would see 
ye Asia belonged to Japan and would no longer dare to violate Japanese 
rights.” 

The aim of Japan, Mr. Hoo concluded, was to prevent the recon- 
struction of China with the help of the League ; her present attitude was, 
a a violation of each of the 4 paragraphs of Article 1 of the Nine-Power 

reaty. 

A Pact of Friendship with Persia was signed in Berne. 


U.S.A. 

_ April 25th.—It was understood in Washington that the President 

intended to ask Congress for authority to devote part of a forthcoming 

public works appropriation of $1,500 million to naval construction. 
April 26th.—Giving evidence before the Senate Finance Committee 

Mr. Hull said the policy of the Bill vesting in the President power to 
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enter into reciprocal trade agreements with other Governments was “ to 
supplement our almost impregnable domestic markets with a substantia] 
and gradually expanding foreign market for our more burdensome 
surpluses.” 

The Senate passed to the House of Representatives the Bill authorizing 
the R.F.C. to establish export banks to finance foreign trade. 

In an interview published by the United Press the Japanese Ambassador 
said that what had happened in the form of declarations in Geneva, Tokyo 
and Washington reflected merely a friendly and frank desire that the 
Japanese position might be known. ‘‘ We simply wanted to point out,” 
Mr. Saito said, ‘‘ that conditions in China are such that loans, military 
and other outside assistance are likely to increase political instability.’ 

Apmril 28th.—After making his report to the President, Mr. Norman 
Davis informed the press that, so far as the United States was concerned, 
““it is up to Europe to decide whether it wants to disarm.”’ The root 
of the problem was in purely political questions, and ‘‘ we are not in 
any of these, and are resolved not to be.’’ The U.S.A. was, he added, 
concerned only with ‘‘ fundamentals.”” He would not be likely to go to 
Geneva if the Conference seemed foredoomed to failure, but, ‘‘ I shall go 
provided we have an indication that the meeting of the Commission is 
going to be a serious thing, and that it will deal with fundamentals,” 
he concluded. 

April 30th.—Mr. Hull issued a statement regarding China and Japan, 
in which he said that the Ambassador at Tokyo had, on April 29th, made 
a statement to the Japanese Foreign Minister of which the substance was 
as follows :—Recent indications of the attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment towards China had made it necessary for the U.S. Government to 
reaffirm its position regarding the rights and interests involved. The 
relations of the U.S.A. were governed by generally accepted principles of 
international law and provisions of treaties to which she was a party. 

The U.S.A. was associated with China and Japan in multilateral 
treaties relating to rights and obligations in the Far East, and “‘ in one 
great multilateral treaty to which practically all countries in the world 
are parties,’ and these treaties were lawfully modifiable or terminable 
only by processes prescribed. recognized or agreed upon by the parties 
to them. The statement concluded :— 

‘“‘In the opinion of the American people and the American Govern- 
ment no nation can, without the assent of the other nations concerned, 
rightfully endeavour to make conclusive its will in situations in which 
are involved the rights, obligations, and legitimate interests of other 
sovereign States. . . .” 

The State Department announced that the Export-Import Bank 
concerned with trade with Cuba had granted a loan to the Cuban Govern- 
ment ‘‘ to expedite the early resumption of normal trade between the 
United States and Cuba by rendering assistance in Cuban economic 
recovery.” The Cuban Government had used the credit to purchase 
some 7} million ounces of silver and, as security, had deposited with the 
Bank negotiable promissory notes bearing interest at 4 per cent. 

May 1st.—The Philippine Legislature voted acceptance of the measure 
passed by Congress providing for independence by 1945. ci 

May 2nd.—Speaking at the 22nd annual convention of the U». 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington, the president said the index ol 
business activity had risen from 61-7 in February, 1933, to 78°5 in March, 
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1934; during the same period the index of wholesale prices had risen 
from 59°8 to 73°7- He claimed that domestic conditions gave reason 
for ‘‘ conservative optimism ” as to the future. 

The Senate Finance Committee approved the Reciprocal Tariff Bill, 
with an amendment that hearings should be given to industries affected 
before any reductions were enforced. 

Addr-ss.ag the Chamber of Commerce, General Johnson admitted 
“a lapse of public interest ” in the codes under which business was 
operating, and promised a new drive to revive enthusiasm, and the 
distribution of new ‘‘ blue eagles,” but added ‘‘ the distribution of the 
blue eagles provides the biggest chance for graft and racketeering in the 
world, and if we do not take care of it we will have the biggest scandal 
under the recovery programme.” 

May 3rd.—In a letter addressed to the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce Mr. Roosevelt said the members largely represented ‘‘ those 
interests which, from motives of self-interest as well as good citizenship, 
have a leading role to play. The people as a whole will be impatient 
of those who complain and of those who hold out false fears. It is 
time to stop crying ‘ Wolf,’ and to co-operate in working for recovery 
and for the continued elimination of the evil conditions of the past.’’ 

May 4th.—The House of Representatives passed the Stock Exchange 
Control Bill, after defeating all attempts to weaken its restrictive pro- 
visions. 

The monthly survey of the American Federation of Labour, reviewing 
the gains made under the N.R.A. stated that since October and to the 
end of March there had been a definite set-back and the reduction of 
3,567,000 in the unemployed had shrunk to 2,784,000. Employers had 
been resisting further efforts to re-employ workers by shortening hours, 
and though with the advent of spring business men were able to put 
more men to work and shorten hours, they were no longer willing to 
do so, 

The individual worker had made no gain at all in ‘‘ real ’’ wages, since 

an increase of 9-7 in his weekly earning was offset by a rise of g-3 in the 
cost of living. Workers everywhere were indignant over the effort to 
side-step union recognition, and to force them into company unions. 
Their patience, said the survey, had been tried to breaking point. 
_ May 5th—The Attorney-General ruled that Great Britain, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Latvia and Lithuania, which had made token payments 
against war debts were “ not, at the present time, in default under the 
terms of the Act in question.” (The Johnson Act.) 

No reference was made by name to Germany, Greece, Rumania, 
Hungary or other countries which had paid sums on account, since Mr. 
Cummings said that, ‘‘ A specific answer as to what Governments, 
political sub-divisions, organizations or associations are in default would 
seem to require a survey of data not immediately available ” to him. 

As regards the U.S.S.R. he said, ‘‘ I am aware of no principle in law 
under which previously existing default is waived or overcome because 
of the mere pendence of negotiations . . . although of course the matter 
might be affected by the outcome of any such negotiations.” 

He defined default as a failure to meet an obligation “‘ to pay a fixed 
‘mount at a definite time, unless such default has been postponed or 
Waived in some competent manner or by a transaction having that effect 
in law or good morals,” and he went on to say that, ‘should any 
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authoritative statement in harmony with this opinion be issued in 
form of an Administrative declaration that the named countries are, 
are not, in default, I should be inclined to follow it in so far as the Denark 
ment of Justice is charged with the responsibility of instituting pm 
secutions in cases of violation (of the Act) . . . and should the questi 
come before the Courts it is reasonable to believe that they would honog 
any such Administrative determination.” 


U.S.S.R. 

April 25th.—Statement re proposal for guaranteeing independence 
the Baltic States. (See Latvia.) 

April 26th.—German official commentary on the proposal. (S% 
Germany.) 

May 5th.—An additional agreement was signed in Moscow prolonging 
until December 31st, 1945, the Polish-Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression 
signed on July 25th, 1932. 

May 8th.—It was announced that the Government had accorded log 
autonomy to the Jewish settlement at Birobijan. (An area of 7,70 
square miles on the left bank of the Amur, reaching to Khabarovsk.) _ 


Vatican City. 

May 1st.—The text of the Concordat with Austria was published, and 
was accompanied by a protocol which was valid as an integral part of 
the document. This provided that if the Austrian Government raised 
political objections to the Holy See’s choice of a resident Archbishop, 
or other specified prelate, and if agreement was not reached, the Ho 
See was free to put its choice into effect. 

The protocol also bound the Austrian Government to give “f 
liberty of organization and of activity ” to those religious associatio 
which formed part of the Azione Cattolica and, as such, depended upo 
the authority of the diocesan Ordinary. Also, the press was not t 
be subjected to any restriction in its defence of Catholic doctrine. 


The Yemen. 

May 3rd.—The Imam of Yemen was reported to have asked the King 
of Egypt to mediate between him and Ibn Saud, declaring that hi 
intentions had always been peaceful and that he had ordered his forces 
to evacuate ‘‘ all areas under dispute ”’ in order to avoid war betwee 
Moslems and give the Wahabi King “an opportunity to come to his 
senses.” He further stated that he did not consider himself to be at 
war. 
H.M.S. “ Penzance” and 8 aeroplanes arrived at Hodeida to protect 
British life and property. Three Italian warships also arrived. 

May 4th.—Capture of Hodeida by the Wahabi forces. (See Saudi 
Arabia.) 


Yugoslavia. 
May ist.—A commercial treaty with Germany was signed in Belgra¢ 
to take the place of a modus vivendi concluded on June 29th, 1933. 
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